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HERR DOLLFUSS AND THE NAZIS. II. 


VENTS have moved fast since the publication of the short 
review, in the Bulletin of September 14th, of the efforts 
made by the Austrian Chancellor to deal with the menace 

to the independence of his country which the activities of the 
Nazis represent. The story of the struggle was taken up to the 
end of June, just before the outbreak of the campaign of vilification 
of the Dollfuss Government which has been conducted from Munich 
through the medium of broadcast talks, and at a moment when the 
suppression of all the activities of the Nazis as a party had made 
it necessary for them to change their plan of operation. 


From this point they worked underground in Austria itself 
and in the air from across the frontier, either through broadcast 
speeches or through the scattering of manifestoes by aeroplanes 
flying over Austrian territory. The first method Herr Dollfuss 
countered by raids on secret Nazi propaganda centres and so-called 
“ Press Bureaux,” and by numerous arrests, but to the second the 
only reply he could make was to expose the plots of his enemies, 
both at home and beyond the frontier, and do everything possible 
to enlist the support of foreign Governments for his plans to deal 
with the danger. Representations were, in fact, made to the 
German Government early in August by the Governments of Great 
Britain, France and Italy, regarding the character of the broadcast 
statements about Austria, but they failed to bring about any 
improvement in this respect. On the other hand, the Chancellor 
has secured the approval of the Powers concerned! for his plan for 
a temporary increase of 8,000 in the auxiliary forces of the State, 
and his latest conversation with Signor Mussolini enabled him to 
state publicly, on his return from Italy on August 21st, that the 
Duce had shown a full understanding of the Austrian situation and 
of the need for maintaining the country’s independence. 


Herr Dollfuss has been obliged to take the steps he has done in 
raiding Nazi premises and similar measures by the necessity of 
preserving order in the country, but his real aim ever since he got 
rid of Parliament has been to bring about a re-organisation and 
rehabilitation of the administration and political life of the country 
such as will enable the Government, unfettered by party ties, to 
put into operation an economic policy capable of setting Austria 
on her feet. 

For this purpose he appointed Dr. Ender as Minister without 
portfolio, on July 19th, to devote himself to drafting a new Con- 
stitution, a task on which he has been working quietly—away from 
Vienna and its political distractions—ever since. Though nothing 
positive is yet known as to the details of the Constitution, it is 





(1) That is, those signatory to the St. Germain Treaty, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and the three countries of the Little Entente. 
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evident from statements made by the Chancellor recently that it 
aims at the establishment of a corporate State based on vocational 
representation, and it is for this reason, in order that party con- 
siderations and rivalries may not hamper his work, that the 
Chancellor has just lately reorganised his Cabinet and got rid of 
Herr Vaugoin and Herr Winkler, both of whom were closely 
identified with party interests. ? 

The propaganda carried on by wireless talks was of a particularly 
insidious character, as no direct retaliation was possible, and when 
the representations made by the British and French Governments 
were met with the statement that the German Government regarded 
this “ interference ’’ as inadmissible there was nothing left that the 
Austrian Government could do. The broadcasts, it is true, contained 
open incitements to Austrian citizens to overthrow their Govern- 
ment, and so constituted a degree of interference which would have 
fully justified Herr Dollfuss in appealing to the League, but it is 
not surprising that the Chancellor has not taken this course.’ 


When the first speech was broadcast the Austrian Broadcasting 
Company did make a protest to the International Broadcasting 
Union, and drew the attention of its own Government to the matter, 
but there was nothing that the Broadcasting Union could do so 
long as the German Government was unwilling to admit that any 
breach, even of the customary law of international comity, had 
been committed. Actually the position it has taken up is that no 
offence either against manners or against treaties has been com- 
mitted, and in reply to the démarche of the other Governments on 
August 8th, the Wilhelmstrasse declared that it could not admit 
the invocation of the Four-Power Pact and that there had never 
been any breaches of treaty of any kind. 


Against the intrigues carried on underground in Austria the 
Government has acted firmly. Propaganda centres have been 
discovered, and raids made on these have resulted in the finding 
of documents showing the methods followed to transmit to the local 
Nazis their orders from the headquarters in Germany. In particular, 
on August 4th, the police seized some premises in Vienna from which 
was issued a Nazi publication called the Central European Press, 
and the documents discovered there were stated by the Government 
to afford conclusive proof that the German Legation had been a 
party to intrigues carried on between Nazis on both sides of the 
frontier. On August 14th the Reichspost published a selection 
of the correspondence and papers seized and this showed that the 





(1) Herr Vaugoin, Chairman of the Christian Social Party, was considered to 
administer the Defence Ministry as a perquisite of that Party. Herr Winkler, leader 
of the Landbund or Agrarian League, was a party politician of Democratic views 

(2) By Article 80 of the Treaty of Versailles, Germany undertook to “ respect 
strictly the independence of Austria.”” Vide also Article 11 of the Covenant. Action 
under this Article, however, can be vetoed by any member of the Council, of whic) 
Germany is a permanent member. 
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Legation couriers had been used to convey messages from the 
Austrian Nazi centres to Germany’ and gave some insight into the 
organisation created by the Austrian Nazis, with German help, 
for the overthrow of the Dollfuss Government. Their plans included 
agitation for a General Election—in the belief that this would result 
in the defeat of the Chancellor’s party and supporters—the organisa- 
tion of spying centres, the recruitment of an Austrian legionary 
force in Bavaria ready for use in Austria at a moment’s notice, and 
lastly, systematic sabotage of the economic measures which the 
Government is putting into operation for the relief of unemployment 
and the improvement of the country’s economic situation. These 
disclosures were followed up by the publication, on September 8th, 
of a Government “‘ Brown Book ”’ giving the text of a number of 
documents seized which substantiated the statements made by the 
Reichspost, and quoting letters which (unless they are forgeries) 
certainly show that the German Legation was used as a channel of 
communication between Berlin and Austrian Nazi centres.* 


In view of the number of Austrian Nazis who were now in 
Germany, having fled from their own country to avoid arrest, the 
Government was next compelled to take some action to deal with 
the danger coming from their support of the movement for inter- 
vention. Accordingly, on August 17th a decree was approved by 
which Austrians shown to have taken part outside the country 
in activities hostile to Austria might be deprived of their citizenship 
and of their property*; while another decree empowered the 
Government to sequestrate the property of forbidden political 
parties. 

Herr Dollfuss next turned to the question of the material means 
ready to his hand in the face of the threat of actual invasion from 
across the frontier. That such a threat existed was shown by 
documents seized on August 4th. One of the letters published by 
the Reichspost ten days later, for example, stated that the Austrian 
legion under process of formation in Germany would consist only of 
Austrians in order to avoid foreign political complications, in the 
grave emergency that would arise if a failure to subdue Austria 
by the 1,000 mark tourist tax made it necessary to bring the 
legionaires into action. 

The Government accordingly announced at the end of August 
that the frontier garrisons were being strengthened and that new 
ones would be established at certain points in the Tyrol. To 
facilitate this an auxiliary force of 8,000 men was to be enlisted, 
for voluntary service for 6 months only, and on August 28th, the 
Minister of Defence stated that the consent of the Powers concerned‘ 





_ (1) The German Foreign Office denied that this had been done, but in terms 
which were capable of varying interpretation. 
(2) Vide the texts in the Austrian ‘‘ Brown Book,” page 31. 
(3) It was estimated that about 7,000 persons would be affected by this decree. 
(4) These were the signatories of the Treaty of St. Germain. 
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had been given to this increase in the armed forces of the State. 
By the Peace Treaty Austria was allowed a standing army of 30,000 
men, but the actual strength is only 22,000, so that there were good 
grounds for expecting no serious opposition from the Powers to the 
proposed increase. Correspondence with the British Government 
on this subject was, in fact, exchanged at the end of August, the 
text of which was published in London on September 2nd, and from 
this it was seen that the claim to recruit the new auxiliary force was 
based on the “ grave circumstances ’’ prevailing in the country, 
and that the British Government would raise no objection to the 
recruitment seeing that it would be voluntary, that the term of 
service would be limited, and that the force itself would be a tem- 
porary one—for one year—only. The new force was not an addition 
to the standing army, but a separate temporary auxiliary body. 


Just at this time another outrage took place which was illustrative 
of the lengths to which the Nazis were prepared to go in flouting the 
authority of the Government. On the night of August 29th two 
Nazis presented themselves at the prison at Innsbruck in the uniform 
of Heimwehr officers, with a prisoner whom they said they had to 
hand over, and gaining admission by this ruse overpowered the guard 
and rescued a man named Hofer who was serving a term of imprison- 
ment for taking part in the attempt on Dr. Steidle last June. In 
spite of the alarm being raised almost immediately, the party 
succeeded in crossing the Italian frontier, and Hofer appeared as an 
honoured guest at the Nazi rally held at Niiremberg four days later, 
having reached there by air from Italy. 


The Government at once issued orders for the arrest of all the 
Nazi leaders in the district, and one of them was sentenced to 7 
weeks’ imprisonment for complicity in the outrage. The Nazis, 
however, considered that the rescue and the fact that Hofer had been 
brought to Niiremberg constituted a signal triumph for their 
campaign, feeling that no better proof could be given of the strength 
of their organisation and the length of the Nazi arm. Their success 
encouraged them to further acts of violence, and on September 2nd 
two Customs buildings near Haselbach, in the Rohrbach district, 
were blown up. 


At the same time they changed their method of campaign 
through wireless propaganda, and instead of sending out from 
Munich statements which were merely splenetic attacks on Herr 
Dollfuss personally and on his policy, an ingenious means 0! 
conveying instructions to the Nazis in Austria was adopted. On 
September 5th Herr Knaus, the so-called Nazi “ Inspector for 
Styria,” read out passages from what were described as “‘ reports " 
received from all quarters by the Austrian Nazi Executive in 
Munich. Under cover of these he gave his Austrian comrades 
detailed instructions for carrying on the fight against the Govern- 
ment. The “ reports”’ claimed that everything was being done to 
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give as much trouble as possible to ‘the police and to wear them out ; 
also that they were training their people how to conduct themselves 
when on trial. No details were overlooked, and orders were even 
given about behaviour in cafés, passing on the German broadcasts, 
boycotting the Austrian wireless, and abstaining from smoking in 
order to injure the Government tobacco monopoly. 


This effort was less offensive than some of the previous ones 
—the same speaker had only a few days before accused the Dollfuss 
Cabinet of printing notes without any financial backing—but it 
was not an indication that any qualms had been felt as to the 
good taste of the accusations made against the Chancellor personally, 
for only two days later statements were broadcast attempting to 
throw doubt on Herr Dollfuss’ personal integrity. On September 
gth the “‘ Reich Propaganda Executive of the Nazi Party ”’ contri- 
buted its share to the attack by issuing a manifesto ordering the 
German people “‘ to support the struggle of your Austrian brothers.”’ 
All propaganda in the German spirit was, it stated, brutally sup- 
pressed in Austria ; there were, for instance, no longer any national 
newspapers, but Jewish sheets were “‘ staging a monstrous campaign 
of lies against Adolf Hitler and the National-Socialist Germany.’ 
The best way to let Austrians know the truth was, therefore, for 
Germans to write to all their friends and acquaintances in Austria 
and tell them exactly what Hitler had accomplished for Germany. 


The above are quoted at some length in order to give an idea of 
the many-sided character of the campaign which is being carried 
on. On September oth Herr Dollfuss made the speech* in which he 
gave an intimation of the nature of the Constitution now under 
preparation, and the Austrian Nazis appear to have considered that 
this was the moment for them to make clear the terms on which 
they would collaborate in the new State. Speaking from Munich 
on September roth Herr Habicht said that the Nazis made the 
following demands :—First, their rights and liberties as a politica! 
party must be restored ; secondly, all measures against the leaders 
and members of the party must be withdrawn ; thirdly, they must 
be allowed to participate in a transitional Cabinet to hold office 
until the Elections ; and lastly, elections must be held, and the 
Nazis given power according to the results at the polls. 


The ostensible reason for this recital of the Nazi Party’s terms 
was a statement attributed, by Herr Habicht, to Herr Dollfuss 
to the effect that he was prepared to come to terms with the Nazis. 
No statements have been published which would support this 
belief, though it is true that the Chancellor has more than once 
made it clear that he desired above all things to live on friendly 
terms with Germany. In the lengthy speech which he made at the 
tally of the Patriotic Front on September 11th he emphasised the 





(1) At the Congress on the relations of Church and State in Vienna, at which 
the Chancellor spoke as the leader of the Catholic Party. 
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fact that they were always conscious of being German ; they were 
in fact so obviously German that there was no need to call attention 
to it. The only reference he made to the interference in their 
affairs from over the frontier was to say that if to-day their big 
brother, intentionally or unintentionally, misunderstood them, he 
would say that they had, always, only defended themselves, and 
had all along emphasised their readiness to find a way of co-operation. 
“Our German sympathies,” he went on, “ have prevented us from 
taking the road of defence of our honour and our independence which 
otherwise, against any other country, we should certainly have 
taken long since.” 

It was in this speech that he outlined his ideas regarding the 
form which the State was to take under the new Constitution on 
which Dr. Ender is working.' To explain his view as to what was 
required he went back into history and said that during the most 
prosperous period in the country’s life, which began after 1683, 
the population was represented on a vocational or occupational 
basis. There was no class war, and co-operation between employer 
and employed was assured. For at least 150 years, however, since 
the French Revolution, this system had not been working, partly 
owing to the condition of the peasants being neglected, and there 
had followed a materialistic age identified with Marxism. What 
they had to do now was to re-establish the guild system, with its 
“consciousness of unity,” and when they had the old-fashioned 
collaboration between master and man in the farmhouse as well 
as in industry and commerce they would overcome Marxism and 
establish the Christian-Social German State of Austria. 

As an intimation as to his attitude towards party politics, Herr 
Dollfuss said that Parliamentarism had died of its own formalism, 
on March 4th. The old party system, the old Liberalism, and the 
old capitalism had all passed away, never to return, and with them 
the days of party dominations. He declined to have anything to 
do with Gleichschaltung, or with the terror or terrorists of any kind ; 
their objective must be a corporate State, based on vocational 
representation, under the ‘‘ authoritative leadership ”’ of responsible 
men. 

Some days later, when he had reconstructed his Cabinet, in a 
statement to foreign press correspondents the Chancellor seemed 
anxious to dispel any ideas that his Government was a Fascist one 
in character, quoting Mussolini’s phrase as to Fascism not being an 
article for export. His advocacy of “ authoritative leadership © 
he justified by saying that a Government formed frem political 
parties in no way corresponded to the needs of a situation where 
the freedom and very independence of the country were at stake 
—such a time called for the strictest Government authority. 





(1) Dr. Ender himself gave some interesting particulars of the proposed struc ture 


of the State in a speech at Bludenz on September 26th. Vide The Times of September 


27th, page 9. 
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The reconstruction of the Cabinet took place on September 2ist, 
after the Chancellor had had repeated consultation with the President 
of the Republic. This move had followed a period of considerable 
uncertainty as to the amount of support Herr Dollfuss could expect 
to receive from two important elements of the political life of the 
country—the Heimwehr and the Agrarian Landbund, themselves 
anything but friendly to each other. Herr Winkler was known to 
be antagonistic to the Heimwehr, because, as he said, his party 
would have nothing to do with Fascism, from wherever it came. 
Nor would he consider supporting the Chancellor's party, the 
Patriotic Front, but this did not prevent him having confidence in 
Herr Dollfuss personally. Of this confidence he made public 
profession in a meeting at Graz on September 17th, and this 
announcement was of great value to the Chancellor, since the organis- 
ation which he leads—the National Corporative Front—comprises 
large numbers of small landowners, farmers, and tradesmen.' The 
attitude of Prince Starhemberg and his Heimwehr followers was 
also somewhat uncertain, since the Prince not only wishes to see a 
Fascist system established, but is irrevocably opposed to Herr 
Winkler and all he stands for.* An examination of Herr Dollfuss’ 
statements in his September 11th speech would seem to suggest 
that he had not then finally made up his mind which direction to 
take, and whether to rely on the support of the Prince or of Herr 
Winkler ; for he had to face the fact that if he went far enough 
to satisfy one he must antagonise the other. 


In the event he appears to have secured the support of the 
Heimwehr without committing himself to the adoption of the 
principle of a Fascist basis for his corporative State. That the 
Prince is convinced of the desirability of this there can be no doubt 
in view of the statement he made on his return from his last visit 
to Rome on September 7th. In his view, the only alternatives 
before them are Fascism or Nazism, or rather, he feels that unless 
“we Fascists,”’ as he calls his organisation, can help the Chancellor 
to establish a new system of government he will have to capitulate 
to the Nazis. And there is nothing to alarm him in Fascism ; 
“many people think it is nothing but a dictatorship,”’ he remarked, 
“but it seems to me just the opposite. It teaches each man and 
woman to live and work for the whole State, which is the guiding 
principle in Italy.” 

Some days before the Chancellor made his move, the Heimwehr 
were understood to be asking for the resignation of Herr Vaugoin, 
and when the Cabinet reconstruction was effected it involved the 
dropping of both that Minister and of Herr Winkler. The Heimwehr 
should have been adequately impressed, but its satisfaction was 





(1) Herr Winkler has lately formed this organisation to further the cause of a 
corporative State of a Democratic (mot Fascist) character. 

(2) pe the Heimwehr statement issued on September 18th. (Chronology, 
page 11. 
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apparently qualified by the omission to hand over the executive 
authority over the army and police to Major Fey. It has, therefore, 
withheld its final approval of the Chancellor’s action until the 
matter shall have been discussed by the council of provincial leaders, 
meeting in Vienna on September 27th. Meanwhile, Prince 
Starhemberg has gone so far as to thank the Chancellor, in a mani- 
festo, for the great step forward which he has taken towards Austria’s 
renewal, and to pledge the Heimwehr “ to follow him if he continues 
to make towards the same goal.” 

As to the value of the wholehearted support of the Heimwehr— 
assuming that this is forthcoming—opinions may well differ. 
Reports are conflicting as to the strength of Prince Starhemberg’s 
following in the country both in numbers and as to its influence ; 
but it is certain that he has against him all the Social-Democrats 
and the members of Herr Winkler’s organisations. The Chancellor 
is fully conscious of this, and though he can have no hope of ever 
being on anything but terms of antagonism with the Social 
Democrats and the Nazis, he may be expected to do everything 
possible to satisfy the claims of the other organised elements of the 


political life of the country. 
H.L. 





(1) At the moment of going to press the news has been received that the 
meeting decided that the Heimwehr should enter Herr Dollfuss’ Patriotic Front, 
and dissolve the organisation through which it was represented in Parliament. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentina. 
September 26th.—The Senate voted the Bill ratifying the Government’s 
adhesion to the League of Nations. 
The Tariff Agreement with Great Britain was signed in Buenos Ayres. 
Signature of Customs Convention with Italy. (See Italy.) 


Austria. 

September 14th.—Report re flight of Austrian aeroplanes over Bavarian 
town. (See Germany.) 

September 17th—Herr Winkler, the Vice-Chancellor, addressed a 
meeting at Graz of the National Corporative or Guild (Standische) Front, 
and said that while his organisation would maintain its independence 
and not enter the Chancellor’s Patriotic Front, it would follow and 
support Dr. Dollfuss, who had their complete confidence, both as man 
and statesman. 

Of the Nazi’s he said that ever since they had entered on a campaign 
of lawlessness they had forfeited the sympathy of the National Corporative 
Front, which would, however, find it difficult to collaborate with the 
Heimwehr, because it was against Fascism, whether coming from north 
or south, or as an Austrian brand. The Corporative Front was composed 
of farmers, tradesmen and Government servants, who desired the country 
to build itself up anew of its own strength. 

The new Austria must be based upon a system of guilds ; cultural and 
class warfare must cease. 

A party of 200-300 Nazis threw smoke bombs into the crowd at the 
conclusion of the meeting, and 20 people were injured. The police 
arrested 150 persons. 

Political demonstrators at Spittal-on-the-Drau in Carinthia were 
charged by troops and 6 of them were injured, as well as some of the 
soldiers. 

A crowd of Nazis surrounded the Political Commissioner’s office and 
demonstrated against the suspension of two officials (one of them the 
Governor of Carinthia). 

At a Heimwehr meeting at Kufstein Prince Starhemberg demanded 
the recognition of Austria as a Fascist State. He said he took a decided 
attitude against Gleichschaltung with Germany because he did not wish 
to come under the leadership of ‘‘ morphinists and morally and physically 
degenerate men.” 

The Austrian International Control Committee, meeting in Rome, 
concluded its work by adopting the proposal of Dr. Buresch, the Minister 
of Finance, that the proceeds of the internal loan to be issued at the end 
of September should be devoted to public works for the relief of un- 
employment. The total amount of the loan was given as 330 million 
schillings (say {11 million). 

September 18th.—The provincial leaders of the Heimwehr met at 
Innsbruck to decide on their reply to Herr Winkler’s speech at Graz, 
owing to his ‘‘ sharp and undisguised attacks ’’ on the Heimwehr and its 
leaders. They objected to his use of ‘empty catchwords,” such as 
“ corporative democracy’ and the “ inalienable rights of man” and 
decided to insist on a clear definition of the Government’s policy. Prince 
Starhemberg was requested to inform the Chancellor of the Heimwehr’s 
unalterable devotion to its aim—a corporative State built on Fascist lines. 
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A statement was issued containing the words, “‘ There is no doubt that 
the misguided Liberal ideas of Herr Winkler, which belong to the politica! 
dust-heap, will be repudiated by the Chancellor with deeds.” 

It was understood that the Heimwehr were asking for the resignation 
of Herr Vaugoin and the installation of Major Fey as executive Minister 
at the head of the army, gendarmerie and police. 

The Socialist Party issued a manifesto stating that the working class 
was determined to defend Austria’s independence against all attacks of 
Brown Fascism, and had for a long period avoided every action calculated 
to facilitate such attacks. But this reserve had not been practised in 
order to facilitate the rise of the Heimwehr Fascists. The Party had, 
accordingly, decided on its plan of action in case the Heimwehr should 
attempt an attack on the constitutional and lawful order of things. 

Three Nazis were killed during a riot at Wolfsegg, Upper Austria, in 
which the police had to intervene. The Ngzis had made an attack on a 
group of Heimwehr men. 

September 19th.—Following the discovery by the police of “ an under- 
ground organising centre’ for the Nazi Party a number of raids were 
carried out in various parts of Vienna, and many arrests made. The 
police seized correspondence between the Vienna centre and Nazi ‘ head- 
quarters for Austria’ in Munich. From this it appeared that when the 
Austrian Nazis were forbidden all political activities they were instructed 
by Munich to join the Bund Oberland (a formation of irregulars at one 
time led by Prince Starhemberg) with a view to making it a sufficiently 
powerful force to take the field against the Government. 

September 20th—A Nazi propaganda centre was discovered at Linz. 

The Government appointed two senior Civil servants to act as Govern- 
ment commissioners in the office of the Alpine Montan Gesellschaft (the 
foremost iron and coal mining company in the country. A strike had 
broken out there owing, it was believed, to the intervention of its German 
directors as part of the Nazi campaign of industrial sabotage). 

September 21st.—Herr Dollfuss reconstructed his Ministry on an 
authoritative and non-party basis, after a series of discussions with Dr. 
Miklas. He took the portfolios of Foreign Affairs, Defence, Public 
Security and Agriculture himself, and appointed Major Fey as Vice 
Chancellor ; Herr Buresch, Minister of Finance ; Herr Stockinger, Trade 
and Communications ; and Herr Schuschnigg, Education and Justice. 
(The last three held the same office in the previous Ministry.) The 
Chancellor was understood to have excluded Herr Winkler and his 
fellow Landbund Ministers because they were rooted to party politics, 
and Herr Vaugoin, because he had been administering the Defence 
Ministry as a perquisite of the Christian-Social Party, of which he was 
chairman. Herr Vaugoin was appointed President of the State Railways. 

Prince Starhemberg issued an order forbidding members of the 
Heimwehr to attend demonstrations of the Patriotic or ‘ Fatherland, 
Front in uniform, to wear its emblem, or to make propaganda for it. 
The reason given was that it was being used as a screen for party intrigues 
and as a shelter for undesirables. 

September 22nd.—The Heimwehr headquarters issued a statement 
expressing hope that the conditions for Heimwehr participation in the 
Patriotic Front would have been fulfilled before the meeting of the 
council of provincial leaders (due to be held in Vienna on September 27t!1). 
Prince Starhemberg, in a manifesto to the Heimwehr, thanked the 
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Chancellor for his “‘ great step forward towards Austria’s renewal ” and 
pledged the Heimwehr to follow him “if he continues to make towards 
the same goal.” 

September 23rd.—The Innsbruck police arrested a man named Mahnert 
on suspicion of stealing a machine gun from the army barracks and of 
having served as courier for the Nazis between Austria and Bavaria ; also 
a Major Hodny, charged with high treason as being the accredited Nazi 
leader for the Tyrol-Vorarlberg district. 

The foreign trade figures for the first 8 months of 1933 showed imports 
as valued at nearly 750 million schillings and exports at just under 502 
millions. (Imports for the same period of 1932 were valued at 966 
millions ; exports were about 502 millions ; i.e., the same as in 1933.) 

September 24th.—Speaking at a patriotic meeting in Lower Austria, 
Major Fey said that things would not become easier for opponents of the 
Government because he was no longer directly in command of the 
executive forces. ‘“* As proof of what I say,” he added, “‘ let me tell you 
that only yesterday I signed the new emergency decree, by force of which 
we need not wait until their misdeeds are accomplished before we put 
persons behind lock and key, but can do so before, if we can assume 
that their activities are not above board.” 

September 25th.—Another Nazi centre was discovered in Vienna and 
13 persons were arrested there. 

September 26th.—Speaking at a journeymen’s festival at Bludenz, 
Dr. Ender said it was not intended to build the corporative State with 
the aid of the estates which formed Governments in medieval times 
(clergy, nobility and peasantry) but with the help of trades and 
professions. Through the enlistment of every kind of profession political 
parties could be eliminated, and with them the differences between 
employers and employed. Existing laws and professional organisations 
would prove adequate for the reconstruction of the Government on the 
new plan. 

The underlying structures of the corporative State were associations 
and workshops. Industry constituted a unit which could not be destroyed, 
but it could be cast in a new mould by uniting employers and workmen 
in it as a single group. The members of trades would first consult 
among themselves before they brought any grievance before their 
corporation. 

The powers of these representative bodies would be enlarged in their 
respective spheres, so that they might, if necessary, fulfil the administrative 
and corporative functions now fulfilled by Federal departments, political 
bodies and provincial Governments. The law-giving corporations would 
be framed on democratic lines, in contrast with Fascism, in which the 
heads appointed all leaders. 

Party politics would be reserved for the National Council, and would 
be based on a completely different electoral system. 

A decree was published providing for the establishment of “ surveil- 
lance camps” for “ enemies of the State.”” It was not signed by the 
Chancellor, but by Major Fey. 


Bulgaria. 
September 15th.—A conference of the World Alliance for the promotion 
of peace and friendship through the Churches was opened in Sofia. 
The King’s visit to England. (See Great Britain.) 
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September 18th.—The King entertained by King Alexander of Yugo- 
slavia. (See Yugo-slavia.) 

September 20th.—The Turkish Prime Minister and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs arrived in Sofia on an official visit. 

September 23rd.—It was officially announced that the Treaty of 
Neutrality, Conciliation and Arbitration concluded with Turkey on 
March 6th, 1929, was to be renewed for 5 years. 


Canada. 

September 22nd.—The British Commonwealth Relations Conference 
concluded its work with discussions of a number of reports drafted by 
the various committees. 


China. 

September 22nd.—The town of Huaiju, 30 miles north of Peking, was 
occupied by troops belonging to Fang Chen-wu, one of Feng Yu-hsiang’s 
“ recalcitrant ’”’ generals. 

September 23rd.—A Japanese aeroplane dropped leaflets over Peking 
calling upon Fang Chen-wu to leave the demilitarized zone before 
September 26th, failing which the Kwantung army would launch a 
punitive expedition without further warning. 

September 25th.—Fang Chen-wu’s forces occupied Niulanshan, 25 
miles from Peking. 


Cuba. 

September 13th.—The guard on the National Hotel was withdrawn 
by the order of Colonel Aguada, leaving the officers there free to return 
to their homes. 

September 15th—Colonel Aguada resigned. As the officers in the 
hotel refused to go to their homes, and still insisted on the return of the 
Cespedes Government and a reversion to their original status of the 
non-commissioned officers who had become commissioned officers, the 
guard on the building was reinstated and machine guns placed in position 
to prevent anyone leaving. 

September 16th—A meeting was held of representatives of all the 
political and economic groups at which the majority declared that the 
only solution for the unsatisfactory state of affairs was for the Provisional 
Government to recognize that it did not represent the people, and to 
permit the formation of a Coalition Government representative of all 
sections of the opposition to President Machado. 

The Student Party, however, supported Dr. San Martin, declaring 
that he was placed in power by the will of the people. ; 

The interior was stated to be quiet, but business was at a standstill 
in many centres. 

September 19th.—Dr. San Martin announced that he had placed his 
resignation in the hands of the political factions which were supporting 


September 22nd.—Conditions were described as becoming serious 
throughout the country, owing to strikes, lack of food and general want of 
organisation. 


Czechoslovakia. 
September 16th.—A Cabinet meeting was held to consider the question 
of support given to the Slovak autonomist movement by the Papal 
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Nuncio (Mgr. Ciriaci) and a statement was issued to the effect that the 
Vatican would be requested to call the Nuncio to Rome for an official 
investigation. (Following a demonstration by a Slovak autonomist 
leader, on August 13th, the newspaper of the Prime Minister’s party 
had published articles containing attacks against the Vatican and Mgr. 
Ciriaci. The latter complained to M. Benes, who said the Government 
disapproved of the press attacks and were determined to co-operate 
loyally in the execution of the modus vivendi. On September 15th, 
however, the organ of the Slovak Clerical Party published a letter from 
Mer. Ciriaci in which the Nuncio complained that his Holiness had been 
treated “in a manner altogether disregarding international courtesy ” 
in Prague, but said that the Slovaks had always “‘ shown due reverence 
to the high authority of the Holy Father.’’) 

September 21st.—The paper of the Slovak Clerical Party, Slovak, was 
suspended for three months, for its critical attitude towards the Govern- 
ment regarding the autonomist movement. 

The circulation of Hitler’s book ‘‘ Mein Kampf” was prohibited 
throughout the country. 

September 22nd.—Seven Slovaks were arrested, charged with con- 
spiring with irredentists to free Slovakia from Czech rule. 


Danzig Free City. 
September 18th.—Ratification of Agreement with Poland. (See 


Poland.) 


Egypt. 
September 21st.—Sidky Pasha tendered his Cabinet’s resignation to 


the King, who accepted it, but asked him to remain in office pending 
the formation of a new Government. The resignation was believed to 
follow new demands by Sidky to King Fuad, which proved unacceptable. 


France. 

September 14th.—A decree was published abolishing quotas on 34 
classifications of goods, which included cotton waste, boilers, cutlery, 
rubber and fancy leather goods, etc. The duties remained unchanged 
and were in some cases higher than when the quotas were imposed in 
March, 1933. 

Representations in Berlin ve Nazi Congress at Nuremberg. (See 
Germany.) 

September 15th.—The Foreign Minister of Hungary arrived in Paris 
to consult with the French Government on the economic situation of the 
Danubian States. 

September 16th.—Following conversations between the Prime Minister, 
the Foreign Minister and M. de Kanya a statement was issued to the 
effect that after an examination of the state of economic relations between 
the two countries, M. Paul Boncour took occasion to assure the Hungarian 
Foreign Minister of “ the pressing interest which France continues to 
take in the economic organisation of Central Europe.” 

_ September 18th.—Conversations on the disarmament question began 
in Paris between the Foreign Minister and Mr. Eden, Mr. Cadogan and 
the British Ambassador. 

The new Council-General of Andorra was sworn in. 

September 20th.—M. Beck, the Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
arrived in Paris. After a conversation between him and the Prime 
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Minister and M. Paul Boncour, a statement was issued to the effect that 
this had enabled the Ministers ‘‘ to note that they enjoyed a complete 
community of views, and to recognize the harmony of the efforts made 
on both sides to secure political stabilisation and the economic restoration 
of Europe. The Ministers found themselves in complete agreement 
on the necessity of supporting the early organisation of more systematic 
relations between the two countries by the most appropriate means. They 
noted with satisfaction the happy influence exerted, in Eastern Europe 
especially, on the relations between Poland and Russia by the conclusion 
of pacts of non-aggression and the protocols thereto . . .” 

September 22nd.—Sir John Simon arrived in Paris and further con- 
versations on the disarmament problem took place with the French 
Ministers, in which Mr. Norman Davis and Mr. Baldwin also joined. 

September 23rd.—Reports were current in Paris that the German 
Government intended to put forward a series of proposals in respect of 
the plans for disarmament under discussion between the British, French 
and Italian Governments. They were : (1) that Germany should be 
allowed to build fortifications on her eastern frontier and equip them 
with the necessary heavy defensive weapons; (2) that all bombing 
aircraft should be abolished, and that fighters, of which Germany would 
have her share, would be allowed ; (3) that supervision of armaments 
should be organised not on a basis of general and equal reciprocity between 
all nations, but bilaterally between Powers of equal status. 


Germany. 

September 13th.—Dr. Goebbels announced the details of the Govern- 
ment’s winter relief scheme, which he described as “‘ grandiose ” and 
“unparalleled.” The first Sunday in every month was to be dedicated 
to the unemployed and meals costing only half a mark were to be eaten 
by everyone on that day. House and street collections would be made 
for funds, deductions on a fixed scale would be made from salaries, and 
the possessors of bank accounts were to be asked to have a definite 
monthly sum paid into the relief fund from their accounts. Persons 
contributing adequate amounts would have a plate given them to affix 
to their doors. Farmers and shops were to contribute in kind and the 
railways would transport the relief goods free of charge. Necessitous 
districts would be ‘‘ adopted ” by towns which were better off. 

Speaking at a congress of the Berlin branch of the Nazi Party, Dr. 
Goebbels said that the most decisive and politically valuable achievement 
of the Party was the establishment of a single central control ; the whole 
nation was now enclosed in the iron clasp of the Nazi organisation. 
Bismarck had united only the Princes and States ; Hitler had united the 
people, and he had surmounted not only the dynastic barriers, but class 
barriers and the barriers of philosophic outlook. 

He did not mean, however, that the process of German constitutional 
re-organisation was already completed. The Statthalter law was only a 
beginning ; there was more to be done. The leader himself had said at 
the Nuremberg rally that it was not the task of the Nazis to preserve the 
Federal States, but, on the contrary, to liquidate them. 

In conclusion, Dr. Goebbels announced a great propaganda campaign 
in the winter months to keep the movement in living touch with the 
people. In October and November 150,000 meetings would be held. 

September 14th_—The Foreign Minister received a visit from the French 
Ambassador who called his attention to the fact that at the Nazi congress 
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at Nuremberg Storm Detachment No. 169 (from Kehl) carried a flag with 
the name “ Strassburg ’”’ on it. 

According to the press Baron von Neurath explained that the S.A. 
had ‘‘ simply carried on the tradition of the former German infantry 
regiment with the same number, which was stationed at Strassburg.” 

Complaints were made, from Austrian Nazi headquarters in Munich 
that two Austrian aeroplanes, coming presumably from Salzburg, had 
flown over Freilassing, and Herr Esser, Bavarian Minister without 
portfolio, requested the Foreign Ministry to protest to Vienna against the 
violation of territorial rights ; also to demand “‘ the immediate disarma- 
ment of the Austrian aeroplanes, which have been ascertained to be 


armed.” 


September 15th.—The new Prussian State Council was opened in 
Berlin by General G6ring, who gave an address in which he referred with 
scorn to “‘ the system of Parliamentarism and pacificism ’’ destroyed by 
the Nazi revolution. For over a decade need and ignominy, shame and 
bitterness had filled the German people. And who had governed in 
Germany ? Not men of action, but parties and Parliaments; “the 
cowardice of numbers prevailed and ruled.” It did not do to let the 
majority, “‘a selection drawn from cowardice and stupidity,” run a 
nation, for in world history the fate of a nation had always been deter- 
mined only by men or decisive minorities. At the critical moment God 
had vouchsafed to the nation men competent to lead it upwards. 

Referring to Herr Hitler’s declaration that the States should be 
liquidated, he said that this did not mean a divergence of views between 
the State Ministers and the Chancellor. There was much work left for 
Prussia, which still had her historic mission to fulfil in the task of welding 
the nation together. All the work they did for Prussia would count as 
being for the Reich. 

Of the Council’s functions, General Goring explained that they were 
to keep the Ministers in touch with the people and to advise and discuss, 
but not to relieve them of responsibility by majority votes. He alone 
bore the responsibility placed upon him by the Chancellor, and would 
take the decisions. 

In an anti-Dollfuss broadcast statement from Munich the allegation 
was made that the Schwaninger murder case, of August 7th, was a piece 
of anti-German propaganda, and that the Austrian patrol had really 
been shot accidentally by a comrade named Klinger, who had confessed, 
peri confession had been suppressed and he himself shut up in a lunatic 
asylum, 

_ The Foreign Minister made a statement to the international press 
in which he maintained that recent attempts at international co-operation 
had proved fruitless. The real cause of the political unrest which weighed 
on Europe was the spirit of Versailles. Foreign countries must realise 
nw Germany had the right to defend herself with all her strength against 
that spirit. 
_ The importance of the Four-Power Pact would depend on the spirit 
in which it was applied. Given good-will ‘‘ an understanding with regard 
to all the important political questions now disquieting Europe is quite 
possible between the Powers.”’ 

_ The readiness of the highly-armed States to fulfil their obligation to 
disarm seemed less than ever. Assertions that Germany wished to re-arm 
wilfully disguised the fact that Germany’s purpose was merely the removal 
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of the present state of one-sided defencelessness. Germany had agreed 
to international control of armaments if applied equally to all countries, 
and even to submit her national associations to this control. 

It was only abroad that people spoke about war ; in Germany no one 
dreamed of warlike ventures. They knew that even for the victor war 
provided no real profit or permanent advantage. 

As for relations with Austria, he said that for many States that 
country was a pawn in the European chess game; for Germans the 
Austrian problem was different, since they regarded the German popula- 
tion of Austria as part of their own people. No one could expect that 
they should sympathize with an Austrian Government under whose rule 
those things were made illegal which the German nation was now ac- 
complishing with fresh courage and confidence. The German Government 
had no intention of interfering in Austrian internal political conditions. 

September 16th.—The circulation of the Matin and the Journal was 
prohibited throughout the country. 

Mr. Hardy, an official of the British Embassy, was assaulted by 
uniformed Nazis for failing to salute a Nazi procession. 

Nazi S.A. arrested 41 persons described as “highly intellectual” 
and as belonging to the aristocracy at a castle near Heidenheim in the 
Jura, on the ground that the castle was being used as a kind of political 
school at which lectures and discussions on the situation were carried 
on in opposition to the Nazi régime. 

September 19th.—Herr Darré, the Minister of Food and Agriculture, 
broadcast a statement explaining the new agrarian laws which were to 
provide the basis for the establishment of the Reichsnahrstand (the 
Reich Estate of Food Production, or Peasants’ Corporation). This 
was to be one of five estates for the reconstruction of the nation, and 
would be organised with a Farmers’ Leader at its head with a sort of 
general staff at his disposal, a Farmers’ Council as an advisory body, a 
Farmers’ Congress, and regional organisations on the same model with 
their own leaders, staffs, etc. 

Acting in virtue of the corn price law, the Minister proclaimed fixed 
prices for wheat and rye, and he warned the farmers that what was being 
done for them laid upon them certain obligations towards the community. 
The new estate of food production and the whole authority of the State 
were now guarantors of fixed prices, and thereby a decisive step had 
been taken towards releasing farming from the capitalist economic system. 
In return, it was the farmer’s duty “ to run his farm in future primarily 
in accordance with the requirements of national economy,” and to cease 
thinking in terms of private enterprise. 

In a speech in Berlin, Herr Habicht said that German measures against 
Austria were “ merely protective measures in favour of the German 
people.”” The Nazis never believed that an understanding with the 
Dollfuss Government was possible. There were only twe possibilities 
in Austria ; an evolutionary process, if elections were held ; or a revolu- 
tionary solution, in which case there was no warrant for assuming the 
safety of the present rulers. 

September 20th—The Economic Generali Council approved the 
Government’s plan to grant an additional credit of 500 million marks 
for house building and other schemes to combat unemployment. The 
plan also included the consolidation of municipal short-term credits 
into long-term debentures bearing 4 per cent. interest. 
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September 21st.—The trial of ‘“‘ Van der Lubbe and associates ” for 
high treason in connection with the fire in the Reichstag on February 
27th began at Leipzig. (The associates were Herr Torgler, the Com- 
munist Parliamentary leader, and 3 Bulgarians named Dimitroff, Taneff 
and Popoff.) 

September 22nd.—The Government enacted a law providing for the 
imposition of prohibitions or quotas on imports from countries which 
applied such restrictions to German goods. The measure was stated to 
be purely a defensive one. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Tass Agency and the correspondent 
of Izvestia were arrested in Leipzig, but released on a protest being made 
by the Secretary of the Soviet Embassy. The latter refused to accept 
an apology offered by the Leipzig Chief of Police. 

September 23rd.—The Foreign Ministry received a sharp protest from 
the Soviet Embassy in Berlin regarding the arrest of the journalists 
at Leipzig. 

Speaking at a Nazi Party meeting at Bayreuth, Herr Schemm, 
Bavarian Minister of Education, said that it was the Chancellor’s in- 
tention that in future there should be no more States or State frontiers, 
or even tribal frontiers, but a united Reich divided into 37 regions. 

In a broadcast from Munich Herr Habicht said that during conver- 
sations held shortly after the Nazi triumph in Germany Herr Dollfuss 
had adopted a friendly attitude towards proposals for Nazi co-operation 
in his Government. That official policy since then had proceeded on 
contrary lines he attributed to the strong anti-Nazi views of Major Fey 
and Herr Vaugoin, and now that they were no longer in positions of 
control the road was once again open for an understanding. 

The “ Tannenberg League,” led by General Ludendorff, was pro- 
scribed in Prussia on the ground that it was dangerous to the State. 
Marxists and Communists had, it was stated, been admitted to mem- 
bership. 

Report ve German proposals ve disarmament. (See France.) 

September 24th—Action by Customs Guards in violation of Swiss 
frontier. (See Switzerland.) 

September 25th.—Herr von Rohr, the Secretary of State at the Ministry 
for Food and Agriculture, was retired. He was a Nationalist. 

The German version of the Basle frontier incident was that there 
was no violation of the frontier, because the arrest of the German motorists 
took place about five yards on the German side. 

September 26th.—Expulsion of press correspondents from the Soviet 


Union. (See U.S.S.R.) 


Great Britain. 

September 14th.—Discussions on the disarmament problem were held 
in London between Mr. Henderson, Mr. Norman Davis, and Mr. Eden, 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

September 15th.—The King of Bulgaria, who was on a private visit 
to England, had conversations with the Prime Minister and the head of 
the Foreign Office. 

September 16th.—In a speech at Cupar, Fife, Sir John Simon referred 
to the disarmament question and said he was going to Geneva soon to 
find out if there was not even now some way in which they might secure 
an agreed Disarmament Convention, for in the long run international 
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disarmament by a method of regular agreement was going to prove the 
best method for every nation on earth. Britain had shown willingness 
to go to the limit of sacrifice and the edge of risk because it was only by 
international co-operation for the reduction of armaments that they 
could hope to secure the best prospects for the future peace of the world. 

It was not merely that regulated disarmament would mean an im- 
mense saving in expenses and so help to restore peaceful trade. Far more 
important was the fact that such a result secured at Geneva would be an 
immense contribution towards restoring the confidence of the nations 
and neighbours in one another. 

September 18th_—The Wheat Advisory Committee, appointed to carry 
out the International Wheat Agreement signed on August 25th, met in 
London. Representatives from the U.S.A., Argentina, Australia, 
Canada, the U.S.S.R., Hungary (representing also Bulgaria) and Yugo- 
slavia (representing also Rumania) attended, as well as from the chief 
importing countries. (The U.K., France, Italy, Spain, Switzerland and 
one of the Scandinavian countries.) 

September 25th—M. Colijn, the Dutch Prime Minister, arrived in 
London and had an interview with Mr. MacDonald on the general economic 
situation. (M. Colijn was the chairman of the Economic Commission of 
the World Economic Conference.) 


Greece. 
September 14th.—Signature of Treaty with Turkey. (See Turkey.) 


Hungary. 
September 16th.—Herr von Papen arrived in Budapest on a private 


visit to General Gémbés. 

Official statement regarding conversations between the Foreign 
Minister and French Ministers in Paris. (See France.) 

September 20th.—M. de Kanya arrived back from Paris and informed 
the press that the French Government, while giving preference to the 
Little Entente’s interests, appeared quite prepared to appreciate the 
Hungarian point of view. He had assured the French Ministers that 
Hungary, while adhering to her well-known national aims, did not 
propose to promote them by any but peaceful means ; and that she was 
quite prepared to make her contribution towards rebuilding Central 
Europe. 

September 21st.—In a statement to the press Herr von Papen said 
that no two countries had suffered so much from post-war economic 
troubles as Germany and Hungary, and they needed each others’ support 
in their common fight against these appalling difficulties. Hungary's 
surplus grain production was surely too much to be absorbed by one 
country alone, and she should try to produce more easily marketable 
products, such as oil, seeds, and soya beans. The last-named Germany 
obtained from Manchuria, but might much more comfortably get from 


Hungary. 
India. 

September 14th—Mr. Gandhi issued a statement announcing that he 
had decided that up to the end of the period of his sentence—August 3rd, 


1934—he must not court imprisonment by offering aggressive civil 
resistance. This, however, in no way affected the advice he gave 1 
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the statement issued after the informal Poona conference in support 
of individual civil disobedience. That he had to suspend action for him- 
self, he said, was unfortunate and inevitable. 

He went on to define the limits of his self-restraint, and said they 
could not stop him from guiding those who sought advice from him, or 
from preventing the national movement from running in wrong channels. 
If he were re-arrested and denied Untouchable work, he would not hesitate 
if the inner voice urged him to undertake a fast to the finish, which would 
not be broken. 

September 16th.—The Council of State decided to refer the Reserve 
Bank Bill to a joint Committee of 28 members elected from both Houses. 

September 20th.—A Jirga, held by the Mohmands and the British 
military authorities, secured an agreement, after 3 days discussion, 
between the Khawaezai and the Barzai on the one hand, and the British 
Indian authorities and the Halimzai on the other. The first two tribes 
undertook to be of good behaviour and to refrain from molesting the 
Halimzai. 

September 23rd.—The Indo-Japanese cotton conference opened at 
Simla and dealt with questions of procedure. 


Iraq. 
September 14th.—Request to League for postponement of discussion 
of Assyrian question. (See League of Nations.) 

Italy. 

September 25th.—In an article on the Disarmament Conference the 
Giornale d’Italia said that the Conference must not fail; there must be 
found some common ground that would realize something, be it only 
small and partial, in the way of disarmament, and would constitute a 
positive act to mark the beginning of a breaking down of armaments and 
of the bellicose spirit. In this way a more serene international atmos- 
phere would be created, which would permit more important resolutions 
to be taken in a not too far distant future. 

September 26th—A Customs Convention with Argentina was signed 
in Rome. 

Japan. 

September 13th.—In view of the fact that General Araki, the Minister 
for War, had been holding discussions with other members of the Cabinet 
regarding the political situation, a War Office spokesman issued a state- 
ment in which he said the fears that the Army wished to see the system 
of government changed and a military dictatorship substituted were 
unfounded. The weakness of the Diet was due to the failure of Party 
Governments to deal with national problems ; the parties had lost the 
confidence of the people, but the Army would only exercise its influence 
legitimately and within the bounds of the Constitution. 

The Army’s demands, he added, were explained by the fact that its 
equipment was below modern standards; the 10-year modernization 
plan prepared in 1927 had been postponed for financial reasons. The 
work would now have to be carried out in a shorter time, but the pro- 
gramme did not mean that Japan expected war any more than the 
American, British or French programmes. 

September 14th.—Count Uchida resigned his office as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and was succeeded by Mr. Hirota. 

September 16th—In a statement for the foreign press Mr. Hirota 
said that the basis of the Government’s policy was the Imperial rescript 
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issued in March, which affirmed that Japan would cultivate friendly 
relations with the Western Powers, and continue to co-operate in al] 
undertakings intended to further world peace. They hoped to reach 
an economic accord with Great Britain. 

September 19th.—The 11 cadets who took part in the murder of Mr. 
Inukai and other acts of terrorism on May 15th, 1932, were sentenced to 
4 years’ imprisonment. 

September 20th.—In view of press reports that the Bonin Islands had 
been fortified the Navy Office issued a statement reading : “‘ The defences 
of Bonin Island remain exactly as they were when the Washington Treaty 
was signed. The fortifications then existing have been neither increased 
nor reduced ; neither has an air port been constructed.” 

September 21st.—Soviet protest against violation of treaty rights in 
respect of the C.E.Rly. (See U.S.S.R.) 

September 23rd.—Opening of cotton conference at Simla. (See India.) 


League of Nations. 


September 14th.—The Secretary-General was informed by the Iraqi 
delegate that it would be preferable to postpone the discussion on the 
Assyrian question until the Government could submit its observations. 
The Foreign Minister would be unable to return to Geneva, from Baghdad, 
in time for the meeting of the Council. 

September 22nd.—The Council dealt with the question of the Assyrian 
minority and decided that their petition should be discussed at a date 
not later than the close of the session of the Assembly. 

September 23rd.—The Council adopted a report on technical co- 
operation between the League and China. 

September 25th.—Presiding at the opening of the 14th session of the 
Assembly, Mr. Mowinckel said the League had not gained in prestige 
during the past year. The reason was not far to seek. What interested 
the public was not the day-to-day work of the League, but its power 
to establish a better understanding between nations and to consolidate 
and safeguard that peace, and that will to peace, which the peoples of 
the world were anxious to preserve. 

The League’s efforts in the Far East were not calculated to strengthen 
its position in the eyes of the world, and an even worse impression had 
resulted from the situation in Europe. In the 15 years since the War 
little had been done towards securing a better understanding between 
the nations. The ever-present thought and possibility of war were a 
constant menace. 

The consequence was that people blamed the League. Great things 
had been expected of the Disarmament Conference and the World 
Economic Conference, but the results were negative and disillusionment 
had been proportionately greater. Peace depended as much on economic 
as on military disarmament, and the negative results of the Economic 
Conference had rendered public opinion increasingly pessimistic. The 
real reasons for its failure were that it had not been found possible to 
establish in advance a basis of co-operation between the States which 
exercised a decisive influence in the world. 

The Disarmament Conference had so far not yielded any concrete 
result. While hopes were still cherished of a happy result, the question 
arose whether it would not have been better for all concerned if the 
States called upon to take the lead had been able to agree beforehand on 
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, definite programme. The Four-Power Pact had been hailed as a 
means of appeasing differences and bringing about an understanding. 
It had often been said that the differences between Germany and France 
were the cause of all the troubles. The Pact could contribute enormously 
in bringing back mutual understanding in a divided Europe where equality 
and fraternity were relics of a bygone day, and liberty of thought and 
even personal liberty were not everywhere secure. 

Mr. C. te Water was elected President by 30 votes to 20 (given to 
Don Castillo Najera of Mexico). 

September 26th.—The Financial Committee issued its report on the 
economic situation in Hungary for 1932/33. This drew an unfavourable 
picture of the position, with the large surplus of wheat waiting to find 
markets. 

Bill for adhesion to League ratified. (See Argentina.) 

The First Committee decided to increase “‘ temporarily ’’ the number 
of seats on the Council to 15. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


September 23rd.—Discussions opened at Geneva designed to facilitate 
a basis of agreement for the resumption of the Conference. Those who 
took part included Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden, M. Paul Boncour, 
Baron Aloisi, Baron von Neurath, Mr. Henderson and Mr. Norman Davis. 
Sir John Simon also discussed the situation in Central Europe and in 
Austria with Herr Dollfuss. 


Malta. 
September 20th.—The Governor enacted an Ordinance providing that, 


from a date to be notified, no alien should, without the Governor’s licence, 
practice any profession, hold any appointment or employment, own, 
manage, or be concerned in the managing of any school, or be concerned 
in the formation, organisation or management of any institution or public 
premises. The Governor might also order the closing of any school or 
institution which was or had been frequented by aliens, or was suspected 
of being owned, managed or subsidized by aliens. 


The Netherlands. 


September 15th——The Government denounced the Convention of 
1929 for the abolition of import and export prohibitions and restrictions, 
the denunciation to take effect from June 30th, 1934. 

September 19th.—The Budget for 1934 was published and showed a 
deficit of 267 million florins (or say £33 million), but of this 76 millions 
was expected to be made up by administrative and other economy 
measures. Revenue was placed at 463} millions, and expenditure at 
7304 millions. New measures were to be introduced to increase the 
revenue by about 106 millions. 


Palestine. 


September 19th.—The Government granted the Jewish Agency 1,000 
labour certificates in advance for the 6 months ending March, 1934, in 
addition to 1,000 granted during August, for German immigrants. 


Persia. 
September 13th.—The Government resigned. 
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September 17th —Mirza Khan Farughi formed a Government, with 
the Seyyid Bagher Khan Kazemi as Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mirza 
Khan Davar, Minister of Finance ; Mahmud Khan Jam, the Interior ; 
and Jafar Gholi Khan, Minister for War. 

The Government ratified the Convention to define aggression, 
signed in London on July 3rd, 1933. (Vide Bulletin of July 6th, 1933, 
page 21.) 

Poland. 

September 15th.—The Government ratified the Convention for the 
definition of an aggressor, signed in London on July 3rd. 

September 18th.—The Agreement with Danzig signed on August 5th 
was ratified in Warsaw and the Free City. Poland undertook to give 
equal treatment to both Danzig and Gdynia, and to permit them to 
regulate their mutual relations on the basis of free competition. The 
Free City confirmed certain rights of the Polish minority and Polish 
citizens in Danzig territory. 


Rumania. 

September 23rd.—King Carol entertained the King of Yugoslavia and 
M. Yeftich and Dr. Benes at Sinaia. 

September 24th.—The Foreign Ministers of the three countries of the 
Little Entente held the opening meeting of the session of the Permanent 
Council of the Entente. 


Spain. 
September 14th.—A political amnesty was accorded to all imprisoned 


persons against whom no charge had so far been formulated. Liberty 
of the press was decreed on condition that the Head of the State was not 


attacked. 


Switzerland. 

September 16th.—The gth Congress of European Nationalities opened 
at Berne. 

September 24th.—Ten armed Nazi Customs guards trespassed over the 
frontier at Basle and overwhelmed a Swiss guard in order to arrest a 
party of six German tourists. 


Turkey. 

September 14th—The Treaty with Greece was signed in Angora. 
By Article I, the two countries mutually guaranteed the inviolability of 
their common frontiers, and by Article II they agreed that ‘in all 
international questions touching their interests a preliminary consultation 
is in conformity with the general tendency of their policy of understanding 
and collaboration and of their respective and common interests.’’ Article 
III provided for representation of one Government by the other at 
international conferences ‘‘ at which representation is limited.” 


U.S.A. 

September 12th.—Addressing a large public meeting in New York, 
General Johnson said there were everywhere signs of a broad advance In 
business and the country was about a quarter of the way out of the depth 
of the economic depression into which it had fallen. It would, however, 
take “‘ time, patience, work, and never-ceasing effort ” to complete the 
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work. He claimed that, far from industry being shackled by the methods 
used in their programme, it was really being set free from “‘ the old system 
of enforced non-co-operation.”’ 

September 13th.—The President authorised the expenditure by the 
Federal Government of $60 million to meet emergencies among sufferers 
from drought, hurricanes and grasshopper plagues. 

A parade of about 250,000 people took place in New York in support 
of the N.R.A. campaign. 

September 14th—The Chairman of the R.F.C. announced that the 
Corporation would make loans to banks, trust, and mortgage companies 
at 3 per cent. for any part of 6 months, on condition that the money so 
obtained was re-lent at not over 5 per cent. to industry. 

A strike occurred in the soft coal area in South-west Pennsylvania 
and in a clash between miners and deputy-sheriffs 14 miners were wounded. 
About 40,000 men were involved, and the strike began when half of them 
declared a mining “holiday ” owing to dissatisfaction at the delay in 
putting the code into operation. Those who returned to work were 
treated as “‘ blacklegs’’ and attacked by pickets of strikers, and the 
National Guards intervened and opened fire. 

General Johnson intimated that no action would be taken against 
Mr. Ford, unless he refused to recognise the right of his employees to 
organise. It was pointed out that “ Nira ”’ was, nominally, a voluntary 
agreement. 

September 15th—The Philippine House of Representatives passed, 
by 48 votes to 10, the Bill providing for a plebiscite on October 30th 
to decide for or against independence in Io years. 

September 18th.—The President signed the coal code after striking out 
a clause affecting the rights of labour, on the ground that it sought to 
interpret judicially the labour provisions of the National Recovery Act. 

The press was informed by an official of the State Department that 
representations had been made by the British Government on the subject 
of the projected building of 10,000 cruisers. 

September 19th.—About 100 farmers from 11 Southern States, headed 
by Senator Thomas, arrived at the White House to hand to the President 
a resolution demanding ‘‘ immediate currency expansion ”’ to raise the 
price of cotton and other primary products. They were unable to see 
Mr. Roosevelt, who was indisposed. 

Further strikes began in New York, Philadelphia and New Jersey, 
involving many thousand workers in a variety of industries. In nearly 
all cases the cause of the disputes lay either in demands for shorter 
working hours or for fuller acceptance of unionization by the employers. 
In certain instances the workers complained that they had not been 
allowed to exercise the right of collective bargaining guaranteed them by 
the N.I.R. Act. 

September 20th.—In a speech at Chicago, stated to have been approved 
by the President, Mr. Wallace, the Secretary for Agriculture, warned the 
farmers that inflation was not a cure-all, and that attempts to fix prices 
without control of production were dangerous and ‘‘ doomed to failure.’’ 
Waving of wands, he added, would not suffice to dissipate the real 
economic problems, and there was a danger that optimism, price-fixing 
and inflation would all of them increase rather than reduce the lack of 
balance resulting from the country’s creditor position, its high tariffs, 
its surplus acres and its excess stocks of fundamental goods. As to the 
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tariffs, reciprocal agreements might be negotiated, but the increase jn 
foreign purchasing power resulting would be insufficient to enable other 
countries to pay satisfactory prices for American wheat and cotton, 
unless the attitude of the people and of Congress changed radically. 
The trouble was that they were a creditor nation, to the tune of $1,000 
million a year, but they had the psychology of a debtor nation ; also, 
they were essentially high tariff in their attitude. 

September 21st.—The President authorised the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $75 million to feed and help the unemployed through the 
purchase of surplus food products and cotton cloth. 

September 26th.—The State Department allowed it to be known that 
the British Government’s suggestion that the inclusion in the Navy 
building programme of four 10,000 ton cruisers might open a new field 
of naval competition had been given an unfavourable reply. 


U.S.S.R. 

September 13th.—A French air squadron led by the French Air Minister, 
M. Cot, arrived at Kiev on an official visit to the Union. 

September 15th.—The Government ratified the Convention for the 
definition of aggression signed in London, on July 3rd, between Afghan- 
istan, Estonia, Latvia, Persia, Poland, Rumania, Turkey, and the Soviet 
Government. 

September 21st.—It was announced that the Government had made a 
protest to the Japanese Government against alleged Japanese intentions 
to violate Russian treaty rights in the management of the C.E.R. The 
protest was based on “reliable information ’”’ that the Manchurian 
authorities, under the direction of the Japanese Government, intended 
to carry out unilaterally several changes in the administration of the 
railway—in particular they intended to violate the rights of the Soviet 
manager of the line, making him actually dependent on a Manchurian 
assistant. The Soviet Government considered that direct responsibility 
for the violations fell on the Japanese Government, which was the actual 
master of Manchuria. 

September 26th.—The Government decided to expel all German press 
correspondents from the Union and to withdraw Soviet correspondents 
from Germany. The German Government was advised accordingly. 
The strong protest made against the arrests at Leipzig had not been 
replied to and no evidence had been given that the molestations would 
not continue. 


Vatican City. 

September 20th.—It was understood that the Vatican had decided not 
to intervene in the difference between the Czech Government and the 
Papal Nuncio on the ground that it was one to be settled personally 
between the Government and Mgr. Ciriaci. 


Yugo-slavia. 

September 18th.—The King and Queen entertained the King and 
Queen of Bulgaria, who were passing through Belgrade, and a prolonged 
conversation took place between King Alexander and King Boris, for 
the first time since they ascended the throne. 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L'Europe Nouvelle, dated September 23rd, 1933. 


Text of the Concordat between Germany and the Holy See (annotated), July 


20th, 1933. 


16th 


16th 
16th-22nd 
23rd 
23rd 
30th 
(end) 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Meeting of Bureau of the Disarmament 
Conference 


*Meeting of General Commniasion of the Dicarma- 
ment Conference 


*International Board of Public Health 
*Congress of International Institute of Sociology 
*64th Session of the Governing Body, I.L.O.... 
*Permanent Mandates Commission 

*Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium 

4th Balkan Conference .. ae phe 

7th Pan-American Conference . 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 


Geneva 


Geneva 
Paris 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Salonika 
Montevideo 
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